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THE SOARING LARK 
By Charles Robinson 
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CURRENT PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY EXHIBITION. . Hf 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts inaugurated with a 
private view its one hundred and second exhibition of paintings and 


UNDER THE WINTER SUN 
By H. R. Poore 

sculpture. It has been the policy of the management for many years to 
set up a high standard as an ideal and to spare no pains to achieve it. 
The result is that these exhibitions at Philadelphia have come to be re- 
garded as the most important annual showings of what our painters and 
sculptors are doing. 

The present one at least holds its own in quality with its predecessors, 
while its general effect is superior to anything seen of late years in these 
galleries. One explanation of this is that a wise discretion has been ex- 
ercised as to the number of pictures admitted. Nothing is more detri 
mental to the effect of individual canvases or of the foul ensemble or 
more fatiguing and distressing to the visitor, than a superabundance of 
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exhibits with its consequent crowding of works. In somewhat limiting 
the number the management has consulted the interest both of artists 
and of the public. But credit for the excellence of effect is due also to 
the gentlemen composing the Hanging Committee, Messrs. E. W. Red- 





COFFEE HOUSE 
By Alson Skinner Clark 


field, Joseph De Camp and Sergeant Kendall, who have performed their 
most difficult and usually thankless task with exceptional success. 

In the first place they have contrived to sustain one’s interest through- 
out, in small, as well as large galleries. For in an exhibition which makes 
the attempt to be representative of contemporary work, it is inevitable 
that there will be a tailing off somewhere in the standard. But in this 
one the tail has been so far tucked out of view that there is not a wall, 
even in the outlying rooms, which does not contain at least a few can- 
vases that will attract and repay study. 

In the leng gallery the eve, instead of being drawn on indefinitelv, 
is halted at a variety of points by massed effects—a picture, prominent 
by reason of its size or character, forming the nucleus of a group that 
both takes from it and gives to it reinforcement. No doubt this is a ree- 
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ognized principle of hanging, but in the present instance it has been ap- 
plied with quite unusual tact. Another principle far from customary, 
and, if I mistake not, originated by the Pennsylvania Academy consists 
in specializing in certain galieries. Thus in the present exhibition there 


COWS: AFTERNOON 
By Mary Smyth Perkins 
are at least two rooms in which one can rest from the embarrassment of 
variety, and enjoy the varied manifestations of a single impression. 
One of these is devoted exclusively to the showing of nineteen exam- 
ples by Gari Melchers, while the other groups together a number of 
painters who, notwithstanding their differences of motive and method, 
are united in their habit of studying and representing nature in a high 
key of light. Prominent among them is Childe Hassam, a follower, 
though not an imitator, of the French impressionist, Monet. From the 
latter almost all modern landscape painters, and not a few figure-paint- 
ers, have learned much, especially in analyzing more closely the actual 
effect of light, not only upon the parts of the subject exposed to the 
light, but in those more or less removed from it—the parts in shadow. 
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He has taught us to see that shadows are but the result of the removal 
of a certain quantity of light and to note the actual hue of what is left. 
But Hassam also adopted Monet’s method of laying on the paint, in 
separate dabs of color, which the eye, at a proper distance, unites into 
a oneness of effect. It is a method, inevitably crude, until its secret has 
been mastered. This, for some time past, Hassam has accomplished, and 





DR. HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 
By Joseph De Camp 


his pictures have a delicate resonance of color, and vibrancy of atmos- 
phere, most true to nature, and at the same time artistically beautiful. 

Alongside of his examples, hang others, to mention only two names, 
by W. L. Metealf and the late John H. Twachtman, which represent in 
their quite individual way a search for corresponding qualities by a dif- 
ferent method of painting. But most opposed to Hassam’s technique is 
the robust and vigorous style of E. W. Redfield, and vet his two exam- 
ples are cousins-germane to the other pictures in the gallery. And I 
have no doubt, that pictures by many other men could be removed from 
their places elsewhere and brought into this companionship without a 
jar. For an approximation to the height of nature’s light, much closer 
than the Barbison man ever attained, is the prevalent motive in modern 
landseape-painting. 

When we pass from the impressions of atmosphere, sometimes deli- 
cate and silky, sometimes crisp and sharp, which distinguish all the pie- 
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FLUME IN SNOW 

By Edward F. Rook 
tures in this room and enter the Melchers Gallery, the contrast is marked. 
To him, and yet he lives in Holland, the land of aerial effects, the at- 
mosphere presents no charm; he is enamoured of the reality of form, its 
qualities of bulk, firmness, and texture, and his figures placed in a clear 
pale light, show with sharp distinction in an environment, like that of a 
Leyden jar, from which all air has been sucked. In studying his pictures 
we have to dispense with the desire of this particular manifestation of 
realism, and enjoy the realism, obtained, as in old Flemish painting, by 
exceeding skill of craftsmanship. Everything there, the figure and its 
accessories, is represented with a frankness and thoroughness, that yield 
a suggestion, not only of mere form, but of its significance. And, over 
and above all, there is an informing seriousness which makes one feel 
that these works are not only vital to-day, but will enjoy a permanent 
distinction. 

The great note of the exhibition sounds quietly but with convincing 
toree in Whistler’s ‘‘Count Robert’’; an extra-tall, narrow panel, with a 
tigure of a man of perhaps thirty-five years, in evening clothes, a gray 
fur overcoat suspended from his left wrist, his right hand, eneased in a 
gray glove, holding a cane, with a turn of the wrist that suggests the 
training of a master of posture and a coquetry all but feminine. The 
tall spare figure, with rather sloping shoulders and flat chest, has the 
right leg advanced, as if he had just stept into view from the shadow 
of the background—the latter, mark you, a coneave space filled with 
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shadow, from the mysteriousness of which the man is only in part de- 
tached. The face, the gloved hand, and a light on the fur-coat form the 
spots of light, drawing the eye up and down through the superb ease and 
dignity of the figure. It is a canvas that proclaims the master in one 
of his most majesterial moods. CHARLES H. CaAFFIN. 

Putting aside the impressionist, landscapes and marines, and the Red- 
field and Schofield groups, the collection of outdoor work this year is in- 
teresting rather than important. True, there are lovely things in this 
line hanging—the two night scenes, full of subtle value and poetic 
thought, by Edouard Steichen; the unique composition of the ‘‘Sand 
Piles,’’ in which we recognize the researches in curious dramatic lighting 
pursued by Horatio Walker; and the simplicity of Florence Este’s deco- 
ration, ‘‘Autumn,’’ which presents a firmness of design, a serenity of 
thought and a stately execution which combine to make her canvas one 
of which it would be impossible to weary. 

Alexander Harrison’s ‘‘Coucher de Soleil’’ is an interesting expres- 
sion of the setting sun, given with something of his old-time love for the 
values and atmosphere of the sea. His other paintings, two small Vene- 
tian scenes and a harbor view, are sufficiently pleasing, but present little 
of distinction. Birge Harrison shows two landscapes, ‘‘The Sentinel’’ 
and ‘‘ Moonlight on the Marshes.’’ Emil Carlsen’s ‘‘Quiet Sea’’ is given 
intimately and with a tepid handling that almost suggests the use of 
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THE OLD ELM 
By Edward W. Redfield 
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water color, though his suggestion of great space above the waters will 
be found noteworthy. 

Elliott Daingerfield comes before the public this year as a land- 
seapist, his ‘‘Drama of the Mountain Top’’ and his ‘‘Sunset’’ having 
the same mediaevalism of thought and pictorial effectiveness that mark 





PORTRAIT GROUP 
By Charles Hopkinson 


his scriptural compositions. His ‘‘Forest of Latmos’’ is a welcome re- 
vival of the old mystical style of landscape painting. The ‘‘ Landscape,”’ 
by Jonas Lie, a moonlight study, has an admirable transparency in its 
blue depths. 

Among the outdoor work are some street scenes that must not be 
overlooked. Edwin Scott shows a Paris street at twilight, sketchily 
given, though the effort to prevent any detail in the mass from being 
unduly insistent has tended to muddle the effect as a whole. The same 
artist presents a view of Notre Dame. Philadelphians will be glad of 
an opportunity of seeing Alson Skinner Clark’s ‘‘Coffee House,’ to 
which was awarded the Calm Prize at the Chicago Institute last year. 

As was naturally to be expected, however, chief among the street 
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scenes is the expression of New York’s human maelstrom, shown in ‘‘ The 
Rush Hour, Brooklyn Bridge,’’ by Colin Campbell Cooper. The picture 
seems a translation in line and color of Walt Whitman’s ‘‘Barbaric 
Yawp.’’ There is the same elemental vigor and titanie formlessness in 
hoth. Sky-serapers, turret-crowned, loom up into the clouds from the 





THE LORELEI 
By Childe Hassam 
central plaza in the middle distance. Streets radiating from it in all 
directions are cast by the overhanging buildings into dark cavernous 
passages. A tangle of humanity is everywhere, so small, so insignificant, 
so lacking in individuality in relation to the whole, that it is no wonder 
that today we hold life so cheap. The courage and commanding skill 
with which Mr. Cooper controls an infinity of detail is truly exceptional. 
‘*Confitures,’’> by Edward B. Fulde, is a genre bit in low and har- 
monious tone, the brass bowl and red apples being the dominant notes. 
‘A Tea Party,’’ by Marion Powers, shows some notable color manage- 
ment, but reminds us anew of the difficulty, almost the impossibility, of 
transfixing in paint the fleeting beauty of a smile. Glackens is exhibit- 
ing some of his grotesque but always spirited and individual work, a 
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painting of a bullfight being so romantic as to be something of a surprise 
from this source, and a street scene that is as far from mediocrity as a 
nightmare. Anna Lea Merritt shows work at the opposite pole of thought, 
‘‘Cupid Bound,’’ a very picture card in color and of a sentimentality 
to be found today only in the land of Mrs. Merritt’s adoption. 

‘‘The Spirit of Antique Art,’’ by Philip L. Hale, is a nude study 
given with sentiment, great refinement, and notably even in utterance. 
In ‘‘ Washerwomen, Concarneau,’’ Paul Ullman has a deft but bewil- 
dering treatment of an intricate subject. Thomas Anshutz shows a well- 
placed figure study. A splendid canvas, ‘‘Deux Amis,’’ by Manuel 
Barthold, is closely, though not tightly, painted. 

‘*The Doorway,’’ by John Lambert, is a simply managed but self-con- 
scious painting, the genuine sentiment of which is refreshing as coming 
from one who has hitherto seemed to delight in the uncompromising and 
an unmitigated harshness of utterance. In this connection may be 
named Mr. Lambert’s striking portrait of Albert Chevalier in his fami- 
liar coster costume. The treatment shows a masculine grasp, admirable 
modeling and a penetrative characterization that contribute power to a 
frankly dramatic study. It is curious to note in passing through the 
gallery the difference between the mobile face of the true actor and the 
expression of muscles stiffened by conventional flat given in the sur- 
rounding portraits. 

‘*The Passing Moment’’ is by James R. Hopkins, whose decorative 
panel is one of the notable recent additions to the Wilstach collection. 
‘‘The Passing Moment’’ attempts to express the evanescent charm of 
spirited motion temporarily arrested. The color scheme repeats again Mr. 
Hopkins’s fondness for and command over pale translucent tints in flat 
mass varied by circles of a brilliant black of great depth and clarity. 

Joseph T. Pearson, who cherishes a worthy ambition toward the 
‘‘somewhat different,’’ exhibits ‘‘Baby With Fan,’’ a fascinating thing 
in its way. The floury color, where pale tints are flatly treated, the firm 
drawing and novel conception all lead us to overlook tricky elements in 
the work. Mr. Pearson is a man who is likely to pass through many 
phases before he finds himself artistically. 

To say that the exhibition abounds in portraiture is to state what 
experience has taught us all to expect with complacent certainty. Not 
that we would be understood as reflecting upon this most interesting and 
useful branch, save in isolated instances, the only one which enables the 
American artist to know by personal observation the color of the money 
in the pockets of the American Philistine. 

Julian Story sends two attractive portraits, one of Miss Thompson, 
and a strongly individualized study of Joseph Wharton. Irving K. 
Wiles is represented by the suave and graceful portrait of a girl in black, 
posed in a way that is stylish though uncomfortable; also a small por- 
trait of an engaging infant. Carol H. Beck sends a firm and distin- 
guished piece of work in her portrait of Miss Susan Cunningham, late 
of the faculty of Swarthmore College. The work is given with keen 
appreciation for the dominant personality of the subject. 
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Carroll Tyson has an ambitious portrait study of a mother and 
daughter, the figures set in elaborate surroundings. Adolphe Borie sends 
a portrait of an elderly woman, painted with an evident refinement. The 
portrait of Mrs. Ira J. Williams, by Thomas P. Anshutz, will attract 
attention. ‘‘Miss Jacques,’’ by Adelaide Cole Chase, treats in broad light 
masses and with a smooth and charming brush the subject of a young 
girl in pale yellow. Henry S. Hubbell has a strongly given, though 
hardly ingratiating, study of a girl, with a dog. It bears the mark of a 
salon medal, and no one will question the justice of the award. The por- 
trait group by Charles Hopkinson gives additional opportunity for con- 
sidering the work of a man who is more and more coming into promi- 
nence. Janet Wheeler shows a portrait of Master Wanamaker, the boyish 
figure enveloped in that ‘‘blue beautiful’’ which this artist so affects. 

Thomas Eakins’s portrait of Dr. Thomson is expressed in straight- 
forward fashion and offers a color scheme in dull brown that is never 
muddy. Miss Emilie Zeckwer’s ‘‘Spanish Lady’’ is one of the best 
things she has yet done, and though enveloped in shadow the figure 
possesses a carrying quality that is altogether admirable. Henry R. 
Rittenberg’s portrait of Dr. Horace Jayne is stylishly posed and given 
with spirit and verve. Wallace W. Gilchrist has a number of entries, 
his portrait of Edward MacCollin and that of Miss Louise de Schweinitz 
being thoroughly interesting. Benedict A. Osnis has an easily posed 
portrait of a man. Alice Corson, now in Paris on a Cresson scholarship, 
sends home a ‘‘Portrait of Mrs. Lutz,’’ which shows imaginative power, 
realistic grip on essentials and an odd utilization of shadow forms. Kath- 
arine Critcher’s ‘‘Portrait of a Man”’ is also well worth special notice. 
Andrews’s ‘‘ Miss B. and Her Dog Teddy”’ is another and striking mani- 
festation of the girl and dog motif that is shown in the present collection 
several times. 

In connection with its opening the Academy announced the following 
awards of honors: The Temple Gold Medal to Willard L. Metealf for 
his painting entitled ‘‘The Golden Sereen.’’ Purchase from the Temple 
Fund—the painting entitled ‘*‘ Beatrice,’’ by W. Sergeant Kendall. The 
Mary Smith Prize of $100 to Mary Smyth Perkins for her painting 
entitled ‘‘Cows.’* The Walter Lippincott Prize of $300 for the best figure 
picture in the exhibition to Marion Powers for her painting entitled 
‘‘A Tea Party.’’ The Jennie Sesnan Medal for the best landscape in the 
exhibition to Ernest Lawson for his painting entitled ‘‘The River in 
Winter.’ 

News Report. 
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THE TARIFF BLIGHT ON AMERICAN ART 





In the present state of American art only considerations of revenue 
can possibly be urged in justification of the retention of the tariff on 





PORTRAIT OF A CHILD 
By Frank W. Benson 


works of art. It is not demanded by American artists, who, incidentally, 
are not flattered by being placed in the same category with artisans, 
and is demonstrably an obstacle to the establishment of art galleries, 
and the cultivation otherwise of the art instinct which finds more and 
more creditable expression in this country, despite the handicap imposed 
by the tariff law. 

It will not be seriously argued that the government ‘‘needs the 
money,’’ for any national income from this source is more than offset 
by the loss of that. positive educational force inherent in real art, which 
the American people as a whole are at length beginning fully to appre- 
ciate, thanks to wider study and travel and largely to their absorption of 
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a great element from Europe to whom the appreciation and love of art 
are a precious heritage. 

The retention of the tariff on art serves no fiscal end not to be easily 
attained by other means, if in fact it is necessary at all, and emphasizes 
the reproach that Americans are blind to all but the sordidly utilitarian ; 
while its most noteworthy result is to render needlessly difficult and 
practically impossible those creditable art collections which in our cities, 
are winning recognition as public needs, if only as part of the general 
scheme of public education. In the same fashion, though perhaps not 
to the same extent, it discourages private collectors, whose galleries so 
frequently come, wholly or in part, into the public’s possession. 

There are today in Europe several valuable collections owned by 
Americans, which are either stored in warehouses or temporarily on ex- 
hibition, the. owners refusing to send them to this country while the 
barbarous tariff tax is in foree, while it is an open secret that they are 
either to become eventually public property or to be open to the public. 

That the tariff on art is inimical to publie interest and serves no 
needful private end, and that the protective system when thus applied 
tends to defeat itself and discredit the country was clearly expressed by 
the resoiutions adopted by the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce recent- 
ly and emphasized in the illaminating address of Kenyon Cox, who 
spoke as one having authority on another though closely related matter 
connected with the new Cleveland Art Gallery. He pointed out the 
prevalent neglect to make art museums properly representative of con- 
temporary art, and also the opportunity which the advance in photog- 
raphy presents in the way of thus reproducing not only masterpieces, 
hut also entire schools of painting in all periods. 

Much has already been done in this country in this direction, and 
every town will soon be in a position to profit by the experience of other 
cities. Mr. Cox’s address was eminently hopeful and helpful. To- 
gether with the action of our Chambers of Commerce it should serve to 
give ‘‘more power to the elbows’’ of those who in seeking to abolish the 
tariff on works of art are striving to remove the chief obstacle to the 


development of art in this country. 
C. ? 
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HAMMERED METAL IN 





STATUE MAKING. 


The large quadriga which Daniel C. French and E. C. Potter have 


sculptured for the new State Capitol in St. Paul, Minn., has attracted 





POLAR BEARS 
By Frederick G. R. Roth 


much attention from the sculptors in New York. Their interest is due 
largely because the work has not been east in bronze, but hammered 
out of sheet metal. This has been done in the John Williams studio 
in New York and is understood to be the largest piece of work of its 
kind exeeuted in this manner in America. 

St. Gaudens’ statue of Diana, on the tower of the Madison Square 
Garden, New York, was hammered out of metal. but is not nearly so 
large a work as this quadriga. The Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s 
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Island was also hammered out of sheet metal, but was executed abrcad. 

The quadriga is a very large affair, something like twenty-five 
square feet in dimensions when assembled, and. as already stated, 
nothing like it in importance ever has been executed in hammered 
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AU BORD DU _ LOING 
By F. M. L. Tonetti 


sheet metal in this country. That is one reason why the Williams 
studio has been visited by many seutptors who have followed the 
progress of the work with the greatest interest. 

A Graeco-Roman chariot in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, which 
is stamped bronze metal, the same material that is being used for the 
quadriga, is regarded as one of the earliest examples of sheet metal 
work. In the chariot the metal is riveted to a wooden frame, some- 
thing that is not uncommon in these early examples of sheet metal. 

This style of workmanship, however, was not used with great 
frequency until mediaeval times. The ancients, like us moderns. pre- 
ferred to cast their sculptures in bronze instead of hammering them 
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dane 
A MIDWINTER THAW 
By W. Elmer Schofield 

out in the thinner sheet metal. But in mediaeval times a great deai of 
church work was made of sheet metal, which was stamped out in wooden 
or metal moulds. On much of this work, when it is closely examined, 
the technique of the hammering in the mould is still visible, especially 
when the mould was of wood, as the grain of the wood shows on the 
metal. These moulds were used over and over again, and the ornaments 
duplicated in the same or other structures, very much as is done now. 
One reason for doing this then, as now, was cheapness. Another reason 
was the fact that the sculptures often were placed on frail constructions 
—over a reredos, or used in sanctuary lamps or on pulpits, therefore had 
to be light. 

Lightness also was the consideration whieh caused the Diana of 
the Garden and the Statue of Liberty to be hammered out of sheet 
metal, instead of cast in bronze. The Diana is a large statue, when 
viewed from a level, but two men could lift it with ease, whereas a 
yoke of oxen would have hard work hauling it were it east in bronze. 
In that case, too, the Madison Square Garden tower hardly would be 
able to support it. Now being only of sheet metal it is light enough 
for a weather vane. 


These considerations did not, however, enter into the choice of 
method for executing the French-Potter quadriga. Every sculptor 


prefers to have his work cast in bronze, but in this instance the problem 
of cost came into play and it would have been impossible for the sum 
appropriated to have secured for the new Capitol in St. Paul a piece 
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of sculpture of such dignity and dimensions as the French-Potter quad- 
riga had it been cast in bronze. It may be added that in the opinion 
of various New York sculptors who have watched the hammering of 
this great sculpture out of sheet metal the work has been done with 
unusual skill. Not only have all the details been brought out, but the 
sheet metal used has been thicker than ordinarily employed, so that, 
as one sculptor expressed it, ‘“‘the quadriga will last as long as the 
building on which it stands.’’ 

The pieces of sheet metal after stamping in the moulds were rein- 
forced in the back, then riveted together and then attached to a steel 
construction. This steel framing gives great solidity to the group. 

Considerable small statuary work is done in sheet metal, especially 
for soldiers’ monuments. In these instances again the chief reason for 
the choice of material is cheapness. And this also is the case with a 
lot of architectural sculpture, like cornices and ornamental details that 
are duplicated all over the country. The quadriga, however, is some- 
thing quite sui generis. 

Architectural sculpture like this quadriga depends for its effective- 
ness not only upon the workmanship of the sculpture itself, but also 
upon the manner in which it is placed. One of the first big things in 
the way of architectural sculpture done in this country was Crawford’s 
bronze Statue of Liberty, on the dome of the Capitol at Washington. 
This statue, however, is placed so high in the air that you cannot judge 
whether it is good or bad. Next in order, a number of post offices and 





CONFIDENCES 
By Walter McEwen 
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custom houses were supplied with pedaments and groups carved in 
stone, like the groups on the post offices in Boston and St. Louis, which 
were done by Mr. French. Perhaps the largest architectural piece of 
sculpture in this country, even larger than the Crawford Statue of 
Liberty in Washington, is the Calder statue of William Penn in bronze 
exerted its full effect. Unlike this correct condition of affairs, the 
statue in bronze executed by Mr. Brewster for the State House of 
Providence, although well modelled, is so high in the air that it has no 
Columbus in the chariot. The water gate was a conspicuous success: it 
could be viewed from the proper perspective, so that the sculpture 
on the tower of the City Hall in Philadelphia. 

Work on the Chicago Exposition produced noteworthy attempts, and 
on the water gate in that exposition stood the first medel of the present 
French-Potter quadriga, but with two outriders flanking the group snd 
silhouette. r. G &. 





JOHNNY CAKE HILL 
By Willard L. Metcalf 


Note—For Other Pennsylvania Academy Pictures see News Section. 
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LA PLAGE DE BOULOGNE 
By Edouard Manet 


TWO APPRECIATIONS OF MANET. 





Manet fought throughout all his life—few artists’ lives have been 
nobler. His has been an example of untiring energy; he employed it as 
much in working as in making a stand against prejudices. Rejected, 
accepted, rejected again, he delivered with enormous courage and faith 
his attack upon a jury which represented routine. As he fought in front 
of his easel, he still fought before the public, without ever relaxing, with- 
out changing, alone, apart even from those whom he loved, who had 
been shaped by his example. 

This great painter, one of those who did most honor to the French 
soul, had the genius to create by himself an impressionism of his own, 
which will always remain his own, after having given evidence of gifts 
of the first order in the tradition handed down by the masters of the 
real and the good. He cannot be confused either with Monet or with 
Pissarro and Renoir. His comprehension of light is a special one; 
his technique is not in accordance with the system of color spots; it 
observes the theory of complimentary colors and of the division of 
tones without departing from a grand style, from a classic stateliness, 
from a superb sureness. , 

Manet has not been the inventor of impressionism, which co-existed 
with his work since 1865, but he has rendered it immense services, by 
taking upon himself all the outbursts of anger addressed to the innova- 
tors, by making a breach in publie opinion through which his friends have 
passed in behind him. Probably without him all of these artists would 
have remained unknown, or at least without influence, because they 
were all bold characters in art, but timid or disdainful in life. 

Degas, Monet and Renoir were fine natures with a horror of polemics, 
who wished to hold aloof from the salons, and were resigned from the 
outset to be misunderstod. They were, so to say, electrified by the mag- 
nificent example of Manet’s fighting spirit, and Manet was generous 
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enough to take upon himself the reproaches leveled not only against his 
work but against theirs. His twenty years’ open war, sustained with 
an abnegation worthy of all esteem, must be considered as one of the 
most significant phenomena of the history of the artists of all ages. 





AU CAFE CONCERT 
By Edouard Manet 


This work of Manet, so much discussed, and produced under such 
tormenting conditions, owes its importance beyond all to its power and 
frankness. Ten years of developing his first manner, tragically limited 
by the war of 1870; thirteen years of developing his second evolution, 
parallel with the efforts of the impressionists. The period from 1860 to 
1870 is logically connected with Hals and Goya; from 1870 to 1883 the 
artist’s modernity is complicated by the study of light. His personality 
appears there even more original, but one may well give the palm to 
those works of Manet which are painted in his classic and low toned 
manner. 

Manet had all the pictorial gifts which make the glory of the masters 
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full, true, broad composition; coloring of irresistible power, blacks } 
and grays which cannot be found elsewhere since Velasquez and Goya; 
and a profound knowledge of values. He has tried his hand at every- 
thing—portraits, landscapes, seascapes, scenes of modern life, still life, 





LE BON BOCK 
By Edouard Manet 


and nudes have each in their turn served his ardent desire of creation. 
His was a much finer comprehension of contemporary life than seems to 
be admitted by realism; one has only to compare him with Courbet to 
see how far more nervous and intelligent he was without loss to the 
qualities of truth and robustness. His pictures will always remain 
documents of the greatest importance of the society, the manners and 
customs of the Second Empire. He did not possess the gift of psychology. 
His ‘‘Christ Aux Anges’’ and ‘*Jesus Insulte’’ are obviously only pieces 
of painting without. idealism. He was, like the great Dutch virtuosos, 
and like certain Italians, more eye than soul. Yet his ‘‘ Maximilian,’’ 
the drawings for Poe’s ‘‘Raven’’ and certain sketches show that he 
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might have realized some curious psychological works had he not been 
so completely absorbed by the immediate reality and by the desire for 
beautiful paint. 

A beautiful painter—this is what he was before everything else, this 
is his fairest fame, and it is almost inconceivable that the juries of the 
Salons failed to understand him. They waxed indignant over his sub- 








COMBAT DE TAUREAUX 
By Edouard Manet 


jects. which offer only a restricted interest, and they did not see the 
altogether classic quality of his technique, without bitumen, without 
glazing, without tricks; of this vibrating color; of this rich paint; 
of this passionate design so suitable for expressing movement and ges- 
tures true to life; of this simple composition, where the whole picture 
is based on two or three values with the straightforwardness one ad- 
mires in Rubens, Jordaens, and Hals. 

Manet will oceupy an important position in the French school. He 
is the most origina] painter in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
the one who has really created a great movement. His work, the fecundity 
of which is astonishing, is unequal. One has to remember that besides 
the incessant strife which he kept up—a strife which would have killed 
many artists—he had to find strength for two grave crises in himself. 
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He joined one movement, then freed himself from it, then invented 
another, and re-commenced to learn painting at a point where anyone 
else would have continued in his previous manner. ‘‘ Each time I paint,”’ 
he said to Mallarme, ‘‘I throw myself into the water to learn swimming.’ 

It is not surprising that such a man should have been unequal, and 
that one can distinguish in his work between experiments, exaggerations 
due to research, and efforts made to reject the prejudices of which we 
feel the weight no longer. But it would be unjust to say that Manet has 
only had the merit of opening up new roads—that has been said to 
belittle him, after it had first been said that these roads led into absurdity. 

There remains then a great personality, who knew how to dominate 
the rather codrse conceptions of realism ; who influenced by his modernity 
all contemporary illustration; who re-established a strong and sound 
condition in the face of the Academy; and who not only created a new 
transition, but marked his place on the new road which he had opened. 

To him impressionism owes its existence; his tenacity enabled it to 
take root and to vanquish the opposition of the School; his work has 
enriched the world by some beautiful examples, which demonstrate the 
union of the two principles of realism of that technical impressionism 
which was to supply Monet, Renoir, Pissarro and Sisley with an object 
for their efforts. 

For the sum total of all that is evoked by his name Edouard Manet 
certainly deserves the name of a man of genius—an incomplete genius, 
though, since the thought with him was not on a level with his technique, 
since he could not affect the emotions like a Leonardo or a Rembrandt, 
but genius all the same through the magnificent power of his gifts, the 
continuity of his style, and the importance of his part, which infused 
blood into a school dying of the enemia of conventional art. 

CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 
Translated from the French by P. G. Konody. 

In the Metropolitan Museum, New York, there hangs a picture well 
worth a trip across the continent to see. It is Manet’s ‘‘Boy with a 
Sword,’’ a little urchin carrying a big sword in its scabbard—just a bit 
of painting, that is all; an absolutely arbitrary composition, without 
rhyme or reason, just to make a picture. The picture tells no story, 
explains nothing; there is nothing to explain; simply a little ragged 
street urchin carrying a sword as long as he is tall. The arrangement 
is plainly for the purpose of securing certain effects in color, and the 
picture is the finest Manet I have ever seen. If I owned all other Manets, 
I am by no means sure I would not exchange them for this one. 

In the catalogue I find the following beneath Manet’s name: ‘‘ Born 
at Paris, 1833, died there April 30, 1883. Genre painter. Pupil of 
Couture, with whom he studied six years. An eccentric realist of dis- 
puted merit; founder of the school of ‘Impressionistes.” His pictures 
were several times rejected at the Salon’’; poor Manet—that ought to be 
some guaranty of quality in his work. The ‘‘Cyclopedia of Painting and 
Painters’’ is responsible for that summary of Manet’s art. But is it not 
a pity the compiler of the Museum’s catalogue could find nothing better 
to say of a man who painted one of the finest pictures the Museum 
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possesses? A picture so fine that Richard Muther, in his great ** History 
of Modern Painting,’’ says of it: ‘‘ Manet has the rich artistic methods 
of Velasquez in a measure elsewhere only attained by Raeburn, and as 
the last of these studies, he has created in his ‘Enfant a ]’Epee’ a work 
which, speaking without profanity, might have been signed by the great 
Spaniard himself’’; and so, in all truth, it might, it is so wonderfully, so 
beautifully painted; that is all—just finely and magnificently painted. 
A small boy with a big sword, certain notes and tones of color so com- 
bined as to result in one beautiful harmony. 

Those of you who think of Manet as rioting in colors should see this 
picture. As a bit of painting it can hang without suffering by the side 
of any picture in the world; the little urchin with his short stubby hair, 
his ragged coat and his beautiful blue stockings might be embarrassed 
by the side of the little infanta in the Louvre, but, barring the difference 
in their stations in life, on their technical side, they are two of a kind. 

Two or three years ago there was an exhibition of Manets here at 
the Art Institute. They were huddled together in a small room, and 
secant attention paid them, whereas they should have been honored 
guests. Not that all Manets are good, far from it; but all are interest- 
ing, and there is not one but will repay study. Personally, I do not like 
‘*Olympia’’ in the Luxembourg; I positively dislike it, and yet the 
Luxembourg would be fortunate indeed were half its pictures so well 
worth your consideration. You might never learn to like it; I should 
hope you would not; neither would you ever ignore it. 

George Moore says: **‘Never did this mysterious power which pro- 
duces what artists know as ‘quality’ exist in any fingers to a greater 
degree than in those of Edouard Manet; never since the world began; 
not in Velasquez, not in Hals, not in Rubens, not in Titian. <As an artist, 
Manet could not compare with the least among these illustrious painters ; 
but as a manipulator of oil color, he never was and never will be excelled. 
Manet was born a painter as absolutely as any man that ever lived: so 
absolutely that a very high and lucid intelligence never for a moment 
came between him and the desire to put anything into his picture except 
good painting. I remember his saying to me, ‘I also tried to write, but 
I did not sueceed ; I never could do anything but paint.’ ”’ 

You may remember seeing here the portrait of Faure as Hamlet, and 
‘*Le Bon Bock,’’ that portrait of Belot, the engraver, smoking his pipe 
and grasping a glass of beer with his left hand—both strong, vigorous 
canvases, each worthy a place in any museum, yet both lack the subtlety 
which characterizes the ‘‘ Boy with a Sword’’; neither is to be ranked in 
the same category; to either of these I much prefer ‘** A Philosopher.’’ 

The enthusiasm which naturally follows the discovery of a painter 
must not get the better of us, and lead us to place Manet where he does 
not belong. Moore has said it—Manet was beyond question a great 
painter ; his command over his medium was marvelous. His first thought 
concerned the manner of what he was doing: whenever he permitted 
himself to become absorbed in the matter of his work he fell from grace: 
witness ‘‘Olympia,’* ‘‘Nana,’’ *‘A Bar at the Folies Bergeres.’’ ** The 
Pienie,’’ and others. When Manet thought at all, he did not think at all 
well; but when he simply worked, he worked as few men could or ean. 
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‘*Manet,’’ says Muther, ‘‘had a passion for the world. He was a 
man with a slight and graceful figure, a beard of the color known as 
blond cendre, deep blue eyes filled with the fire of youth, a refined clever 
face, aristocratic hands, and a manner of great urbanity. With his wife, 
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the highly cultured daughter of a Dutch musician, he went into the best 
cireles of Parisian society, and was popular everywhere for his trenchant 
judgment and his sparkling intellect. His conversation was vivid and 
sarcastic. He was famous for his wit a la Gavarin. He delighted in the 
delicate perfume of drawing-rooms, the shining candlelight at receptions ; 
he worshipped modernity, and the piquant frou-frou of toilettes,’’ tastes 
which are by no means consistent with the noblest and purest art. 
Manet’s art lacked dignity, it lacked nobility, it lacked purity, it 
lacked only too apparently exactly what his soul lacked; but it did not 
lack quality. He painted things as he saw and felt them, but he never 
saw and never felt the best side of things. For instance, the ‘* Boy with 
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a Sword’’ contains the best there was in Manet, because the subject was 
not one to excite the worst. There is no woman in it; there is no Paris 
in it; there is no decadence in it; therefore Manet painted at his best 
without a single vicious thought, and this was something he seldom did. 





LE LINGE 
By Edouard Manet 
At the other extreme is ‘‘Nana,’’ in which the cleverness of the execu- 
tion is obscured by the viciousness of the motive. 

The ruling illusion in art and literature is that a bad thing may be 
well done; a bad thought well expressed, which is utterly false. The 
hand is so susceptible it betrays each passing fancy ; the artist may force 
his conscience, but he cannot compel his hand. 

We are so apt to be carried off our feet by dash and cleverness in 
technic that we confuse real greatness in art with mere facility in execu- 
tion. The best painter in the world requires something more than 
technical facility—that he must have, of course, but in addition to that 
his view of life and things in general must be pure and serene. Manet’s 
view was somewhat morbid, and at times decidedly turbid. His tem- 
perament was such he could not see things in their true relationships. 
Zola was his champion from the first, and he is the ‘‘Claude’’ in Zola’s 
‘*Masterpiece’’—that explains much; Manet’s pictures are in a sense 
Zola’s books on canvas. 
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Appreciation came late to Manet. Not until 1880 did dealers begin to 
buy his pictures. Faure, the singer, was a steady patron, as well as a 
good subject; he at one time owned thirty-five paintings. Of late years 
his fame has grown fast—too fast—fostered by several skillftilly con- 
ducted exhibitions; but though a reaction may come and the enthusiasm 
of the last few years cool perceptibly, the truth will remain, Edouard 
Manet was a very great painter. ARTHUR J. Eppy. 


es SF & 
CURRENT EXHIBITION AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


This year’s exhibition of the Society of Sculptors, Painters and 
Gravers at the New Gallery in London is confined to the works of mem- 
bers of the society. Probably this will not be a precedent for the exclu- 
sion of outsiders’ work at subsequent shows. Certainly it serves the 
useful purpose of illustrating the resources of a large body of artists 
included in the membership. 

It shows how clever, how unconventional and how modern they can 
be when they are left to themselves. If this modernity of spirit be un- 
duly vehement and unrestrained—and that is an obvious effect, especially 
when one goes to the New Gallery from the academy where Hals, Rem- 
brandt, Reynolds and Gainsborough represent the power, imagination, 
distinction and grace of the old masters—it is the present day Art as 
practiced for workers of downright sincerity in the kingdom, on the Con- 
tinent and in America. 

Subject is more important than quality, style, color or charm, and 
generally it is something without inherent beauty or dignity and often 
something disagreeable and unwholesome. These modern painters, sculp- 
tors and gravers share the preference of current novelists for what is 
morbid and unpleasant, and, brilliant and realistic as the technique may 
be, old fashioned lovers of Art revert to higher and nobler themes and 
methods of treatment, precisely as booklovers brush aside the ephemeral 
fiction of the day and refresh themselves by re-reading standards and 
classics. 

Yet the restless and penetrating modern spirit is in these works, with 
its own methods of observation, of stating what it perceives and of 
developing the resources of the subject. It deserves critical study like 
every other phase of modern life. The German etchings seem hard and 
metallic and the French paintings coarse and repellent in composition 
and color, but there is individuality in the Art, and it often pulsates 
with creative power. 

These international congresses enable Art workers to find out what 
is going on in other countries and to broaden their style. Coarse realism 
like Zuloaga’s ‘‘ Vieux Marcheur,’’ with its rakish old man in pursuit of 
two fast women is offensive in subject and without charm of composition 
or color, but the figures are vital and something is to be learned from th 
cleverness with which the paint is put on the canvas. Besnard’s por- 
trait of Mme. Jourdain involves an ingenious portrayal of lights at cross- 
purposes in a brilliantly painted iridescent gown, and it is worthy of 
study. even if the modelling of the head has been sacrificed 
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There are many other ultra-modern performances in oil, and there is 
a conspicuous one in the central sculpture—Lambeau’s theatrical bronze, 
entitled ‘‘Murder.’’ There is also much cleverness in execution without 
ignoble subjects or frivolity in method. There are two Boldini portraits 
of marked originality. There are portraits by Blanche and Aman-Jean 
with individuality of method, and there is an American one by Cecilia 
Beaux with brushwork as bold and free as Mr. Sargent’s. 
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LE BRIOCHE 

| By Edouard Manet 

3 

There is another American work of power and charm in composition 
; and color—Gari Melchers’s ** Arbor’’—and J. J. Shannon has a fas- 
i cinating study of firelight in a family group of eight. With so fantastic 
{ a scheme of lighting, proportion and perspective baffle criticism, especially 


as little floor space is shown; but the grouping is delightful and the like- 
nesses are excellent. Mrs. Shannon is finely posed in the background ; 
Mrs. Hitchcock, with dreamy face, is close to the hearth, with two friends 
behind her, and in the foreground is Miss Shannon with a girlish friend. 

William Nicholson is one of the boldest exhibitors, because his ** Miss 
Alexander’? challenges comparison with a famous Whistler. The work 
is so modern and ingenious as to be fairly humorous. He has sketched 
the lady primly seated on a table in a riding habit, and again in the 
background mounted on a fine horse, the second representation being a 
framed painting with glass, in which the black hat in her lap is retiected. 
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In this way she is painted so as to be seen on and off her horse in the 
same canvas. It is a marvel of ingenuity, with most effective realism 
in the seated figure. 

John Lavery has painted a wonderful gown in a hammock, but the 
girl inside the clothes seems hopelessly twisted and anatomically involved, 
and the work is inferior to the older and simpler portrait of Miss Mary 





LE S8OUVEUR D’EAU 

By Edouard Manet 
Morgan in another room. C. H. Shannon’s ‘*Golden Age’’ is an ambi- 
tious idyl with nudes and half-draped figures under trees, and, while 
it is decorative, it produces a feeling of disappointment, since it is so 
obvious that the picture ought to have been better than it is, when so 
much work has been expended upon it. Rickett’s ‘‘ Death at the Auc- 
tion ”’ is brilliantly painted, whatever may be the meaning of his allegory, 
and Francis Howard has been experimenting successfully with Veronese’s 
silvery tones, and Mr. Orpen has been toyine with his memories of 
Hogarth in painting a performing bear in a tavern yard. 

Among the marines and landscape Charles Cottet’s ‘‘Cote Sauvage, 
Bretagne,’’ has dignity and power; M. le Sidaner’s studies of Venice and 
Bruges have tranquil beauty; there is a good Mesdag—a twilight effect 
at Scheveningen; a sombre but beautiful Peppercorn—‘ Moonlight’’ 
and a remarkably clever and even brilliant picture by Mr. Pryde—‘‘ View 
Through a Barn.”’ 
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‘The seulpture hall contains much work of a high order. M. Rodin’s 
bust of ‘‘Lord H. de W.’’ springing out of a block of marble may be 
eccentric, but what a striking likeness he has produced in his bust of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw! 7. a 
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FAKE SALES OF ORIENTAL RUGS. 
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Every means of fraud known to the business world, writes the editor 
of the Boston Oriental Rug Monthly, seems to be employed by some 
traders in oriental rugs. In all probability there is no richer field for 
the unserupulous to make their living by fraudulent means. 

Chief among many features of these schemes in the business of 
oriental rugs is the sheriff sale scheme, which has made a_ profound 
impression for many years in various parts of the country, with varying 
success, Which is anything but honorable and manly. The sheriff sale 
scheme, as our readers may know, is a simple matter and is really a 
pretense. The way it is carried on in the oriental rug trade (so far as 
we have been able to trace) is in the following manner: 
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The rug merchant or merchants sell goods to a person, amounting 
to so many thousands of doilars. The time approaches for the payment 
as by previous agreement. The debtor fails to meet his creditor, and 
then within a few days he finds himself in the hands of the local sheriff. 

Of course, all this is a well-laid scheme by the people who have 
studied all the odds and ends of their profession, but the simple-minded 
and innocent-hearted public, after the extended invitations, through let- 
ters and advertisements, goes in to buy oriental rugs ‘‘cheap’’ at their 
‘*oiven away’’ prices. 

Yes! these people—the creditor, the debtor and the auctioneer—are 
all in collusion, their intersts are combined and they stand together. 
In the course of many years they have studied their position well, and 
are quite aware of the fact that the local merchants or other associations 
composed of such traders cannot harm them, for ‘‘they,’’ too, in their 
little way, have done or are doing something of like nature. 

But for the real solution of this despicable transaction we would 
most earnestly appeal to the public, and implore it not to encourage and 
tolerate such sales at any time, or under any cireumstances. Watch for 
the schemers; they go everywhere at short intervals. They may come 
to your city. They may be there now. Turn your face from them and 
leave them entirely alone, for in all probability you would be the real 
sufferer in the end. It is not possible you can win against such odds as 
deseribed above, in procuring a good rug cheap. Goodness in rugs and 
cheapness in prices are like water and oil, they cannot combine. And as 
in auction sales, likewise in sheriff sales, you will be the loser. 

EXCHANGE. 


LA PECHE 
By Edouard Manet 
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